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Personnel Methods and Training 
By Dr. C. R. Mann 


Chairman, Civilian Advisory Board, War Department 


EN years ago personnel methods were crude and slow. The 

war brought the country face to face with the problem of 
selecting and placing 5,000,000,000 men in a new organization 
promptly and accurately. Machinery had to be developed quickly. 
Speed was the first essential, with such accuracy as could be secured. 
Personnel Methods of the Army 

The machinery developed by the Army consisted of four essen- 
tial parts. The first was an occupational index, consisting of a list 
of terms accepted to define personnel, together with a specification 
for each term. This was a difficult thing to make because skilled 
workers in industry were not classified under any standard 
terminology and there were so many different titles and different 
meanings to the same title that much study had to be given to the 
selection of this standard list. 

The second element in the war machinery was the classification 
card, on which was recorded the past history, training, experience 
and skill of each man. In filling out these cards, no effort was 
made at first to check the information given by the man himself. 
Later trade tests and other objective methods of rating were 
evolved, which made possible more accurate judgment of a man’s 
capacity. 

The third element in the war machinery was the psychological 
tests. This served to secure a rapid classification of the men with 
regard to native intelligence or mental alertness. They enabled a 
company commander quickly to make a rough classification of his 
men from this point of view. 


ANNUAL MEETING 

Notice is hereby given that the annual meeting of the National Per- 
sonnel Association will be held on Thursday, November 9, 1922, at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. W. J. Donald, Secretary. 
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The fourth element was the training system which was found 
necessary to produce a sufficient number of skilled workers of the 
various kinds needed by the military organization. The training 
system was based upon the occupational index and gave intensive 
instruction designed to develop the skills called for by the specifi- 
cations in minimum time. 


War Time Value 

In spite of its crudeness and the speed with which it was manu- 
factured the army machine proved of enormous worth. All but 
three per cent of the 4,000,000,000 men called to the colors were 
placed with greater or less degree of accuracy in useful positions. 
The three per cent of the men not so placed were mental defectives 
and morons, who could not be used effectively in army work. Had 
this system existed in the beginning of the war, there is no doubt 
that many months’ time would have been saved in the mobilization. 
Developments Since the War 

Since the war the army has been engaged in perfecting the 
system created to meet the emergency. The occupational index 
has been revised and the number of titles reduced from about 650 to 
about 150. These titles have been selected by conferences among 
the services and are now standard for the military establishment. 
A minimum specification has been drawn for cach title, so that every 
position requiring technical skill in the army is now described accu- 
rately by a standard name and a clear but brief definition. 

Experiments are still in progress with the trade tests and the 
psychological tests for the purpose of increasing the accuracy by 
which a man can be selected for training, and the certainty of the 
tests for determining proficiency. 

A system of developing courses of instruction to prepare men 
to fill the jobs defined in the occupational index has been worked 
out. This is set forth in detail in a pamphlet published by the 
Adjutant General, called the Technique of Army Training. The 
steps in the process are the analysis of the specifications into instruc- 
tion units, the selection of real jobs, which are taken up in order 
of difficulty to give gradually increasing skill, and the selection of 
questions and tests to check progress and proficiency. All instruc- 
tion in Army Post Schools is carried on by the job method, and 
progress is determined by the mastery of jobs and not by the 
number of hours spent on each job. 


Application to Civilian Life 
Several civilian communities have become interested in n the army 
method of personnel management and training. It is clear that many 
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benefits accrue to an industrial center if all firms in that locality 
use the same terminology for the same types of workers. Such a 
standard terminology can be agreed to if the industrial firms will 
take the trouble to get together and do it. 

The specifications as to skill and knowledge which accompany 
the standard terminology are of great importance to the school 
system in constructing courses of study that will prepare young men 
and women to function in industrial life. Schools talk much about 
fundamentals, but this is the first specific method which enables 
them definitely to discover what fundamentals are. Emphasis upon 
these fundamentals of skill and knowledge, rather than upon the 
personal qualities, the hours of work, the method of pay, and other 
factors of this sort, sets specific objectives for training and supplies 
well-defined bases for selection. 

Many industrial firms have been experimenting with tests for 
some years. Their value is appreciated and increasing as experience 
develops. Cooperation between the army and industries in these 
experiments would be most desirable. Many industries are also con- 
ducting schools for training skilled workers. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that these schools will be able to increase their efficiency and 
train better workers in less time if they will base their training on 
carefully drawr job specifications, and will more carefully organize 
their subject matter to emphasize fundamentals. 


Unity of Personnel Problem 

In conclusion, let me indicate that the significant thing about the 
war experience with personnel and training is the recognition that 
it brought that the problem of personnel management and the 
problem of training are one and inseparable. The ultimate ques- 
tion is, how to organize the world’s work so that every man will 
contribute his utmost to the general good. A solution of this problem 
requires careful specification of the work, and reliable methods 
of developing and measuring human capacities. Both must be 
expressed in terms which are homogeneous, so that the definitions 
of work can be interpreted in terms of human capacity. Clearly 
the schools can achieve better results when their objectives are 
specifically defined and better success in personnel placement can 
be had when school work is more nearly the same sort of a test 
of ability as is the world’s work. 


Cooperation of Industry and Schools 

The conception that training and personnel is the one problem 
of man power indicates also that education is not limited to schools, 
but continues throughout life. Industries are, therefore, quite as 
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much responsible for the education of men as are schools, though 
industry educates by real work, and the schools by more or less 






artificial experience. Co-operation between industries and schools is 
needed to secure fruitful results. Every one knows that it pays to 
let men grow,—to release their energy in worthwhile work that 
they enjoy. The difficulty has been to organize so as to accom- 


plish this result. 


The army experience indicates that there is no 


royal road to success in this field. Detailed work is needed. Specifi- 
cations must be constructed with care and revised and revised again. 
Courses of study must be reconstructed each year and adapted to 
individual students. The community in which schools and industries 
have the vision to cooperate in this type of scientific personnel work, 
and training by real jobs, will find itself repaid many times over for 
the time, energy and money they may give to actually doing it. 


Lecture Methods vs. Discussion Methods 


In an endeavor to discover the 
best type of training class for par- 
ticular subjects, The Atlantic Refin- 
ing Company, with which the writer is 
associated, has undertaken various 
methods of training work. These ac- 
tivities have embraced mainly the 
technical aspects of oil refining, pro- 
ducing, accounting and Spanish. 
While it is too early to generalize 
all our findings, there has already ap- 
peared one sharp contrast worthy of 
note. 

Two series of lectures on account- 
ing tepics were given; a third series 
of lectures, followed by discussion, is 
still in progress. The superiority of 
the latter method is already quite ap- 
parent. 

The straight lecture series were both 
delivered to large groups of from 
200 to 400 employees. No opportunity 
for discussion was possible. The chief 
benefits of these two courses were the 
esprit de corps created by a large 
group of employees meeting together 
in this manner, and some generalized 
knowledge of the workings of other 
departments. The _ lecture-with-dis- 
cussion series is being held for the 
benefit of a group of fifty selected em- 


ployees. The smaller group permits 
discussion of very concrete points 
which have been brought out ifi the 
lecture. Detailed outlines are placed 
on a blackboard, and actual account- 
ing records are brought into class. 
After a fifty-minute talk by a mem- 
ber of the class on the work of his 
department, the subject is opened for 
general discussion. Questions are put 
to the speaker, examples cited, or 
Opinions given. Every man feels free 
to ask or say whatever he pleases. 

By accepting membership in this 
intensive training class, each man ob- 
ligated himself to perform outside 
written assignment. The assignment 
has invariably been to write up the 
evening’s discussion for the benefit 
of an imaginary new employee. 

The assignments have in almost all 
cases been very carefully written up, 
affording splendid material for an in- 
struction booklet on accounting of 
our organization. 

The members of the class have been 
unanimous in stating that this course 
has given them greater benefit than 
any of the straight lecture courses. 


E. J. BENGE 
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Cleveland’s Weekly Labor Survey of the 


Employment Managers’ Group 
By John W. Love 


Industrial Newswriter, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


RITING in the April 17 issue of Current Affairs, official bul- 

letin of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, on the unemploy- 
ment situation, the distress caused and measures being taken by 
cities and Chambers of Commerce to cope with the local problem, 
William Leavitt Stoddard had this to say of the Cleveland Employ- 
ment Managers’ Group and its weekly labor survey: 

“If one lesson has been learned about unemployment during this de- 
pression it is this: we are groping in the dark—we need elementary, 
basic, current information. Americans are great counters. We count, 
officially, the number of idle freight cars, the number of busy or idle 
cotton spindles, the number of shares of stock or bonds sold per day, 
the volume of imports aud exports, and a host of other invaluable things. 
Here and there in this broad land men have thought it worth while to 
count with a fair degree of accuracy the number of unemployed, or 
perhaps, to count enough to make a fair sample of the situation.” 


And thereupon Mr. Stoddard cites the weekly report on the un- 
employment situation in Cleveland made to its members by the 
Employment Managers’ Group of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce as an “excellent specimen of a worth-while count.” As Mr. 
Stoddard’s experience covers many years active investigation of 
employment conditions throughout the nation and a recent two 
months’ survey of principal cities as a basis for his article quoted 
above, his tribute to the surveyors is highly significant. 

This weekly survey of employment in the industries of Cleveland 
was begun in November 1920 and covered both men and women. in 
August 1921 a bi-weekly report covering women only was intro- 
duced. These reports continued as a regular weekly service until 
January 1922, when the committee decided to alternate each week 
with the two reports. 

The survey has covered the labor changes in fifty large and 
medium sized establishments, in a variety of industries. It has 
shown the percentage of unemployment in the city compared to 
the peak employment record of May 1920; the hourly labor rates 
paid newly hired workers; production hours per week and the fac- 
tor of overtime rates as well as part time work—all compared with 
peak figures of 1920. Myron J. Jones, Personnel Manager of The 
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Industrial Fibre Corporation of America was chairman of the Sur- 
vey Committee for the year ending December 1921 and on January 
1st Rodney Morison, Jr., of the National Carbon Company as 
chairman-elect of the Employment Managers Group assumed the 
headship of the committee. Miss Laura B. Wise of the National 
Carbon Company directed the survey of the sub-committee on 
women workers. T. S. MacDonald, Secretary of the Industrial 
Management Council of the Manufacturers Board, Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, embracing Managers of Employment, Production 
and Accounting in the industries, has been the executive in charge 
of the statistical and research work done by the Survey Committee, 
and the success of this effort to give dependable information to 
members and constituents of the Employment Group has been very 
largely due to his prompt, persistent and accurate effort. 

While this labor survey has been primarily useful to the Manage- 
ment Executives of Cleveland industries, including officials respon- 
sible for production, finance, labor relations, employment and statis- 
tics of cost, and while the reports have not been given publicity out- 
side the participating Group members, the Survey Committee has 
“by request” made the reports available to some business and public 
service organizations. An arbitration board, Secretary Hoover’s 
Unemployment Conference at Washington, The Cleveland Trust 
Company’s statistical department, the Babson Statistical Bureau and 
_ Professor S. S. Schlicter of Cornell University (Author “Factory 
Labor Turnover”) are among the outside regular recipients of these 
reports. 

Vice-President Leonard P. Ayers of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, in commenting upon this survey to Professor Schlicter, said: 
“It is by far the most accurate and comprehensive index of employ- 
ment conditions in Cleveland industries I have found.” And in the 
June 1922 issue of the Business Bulletin of The Cleveland Trust 
Company, which covers in brief analysis the commercial and indus- 
trial conditions in Northern Ohio, Colonel Ayers presents a resume 
with graphic diagram of the employment situation based on the 
seventeen months’ figures of the Cleveland Employment Managers 
Group as follows: 


“Employment conditions continue to improve in Cleveland. The im- 
provement began to be apparent early in January and has continued 
without interruption since that time. Returns from industrial establish- 
ments indicate that the number of workers is steadily increasing, and 
reports of relief agencies show that the period of acute unemployment 
has passed. 
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“In this Employment Diagram, the three lines show the relative 
number of employees, the hours worked per week, and the cents paid 
per hour to newly hired, unskilled male workers in 50 Cleveland factories 
that employed about 50,000 hands in May, 1920. The number of workers 
fell during the depression until last July, when it was only 40 per cent 
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of the number on the pay rolls at the peak period of May, 1920. It 
stayed at that low level during the last half of 1921 and began to rise 
in the first month of 1922. During the first six months of 1922 the 
number of workers in these establishments has increased 50 per cent. 
It is still far below the number employed in the spring of 1920, but it is 
steadily rising. 


“During this same period that is represented in the diagram the 
average hiring rate of pay for unskilled men has fallen from 49 cents 
to 36 cents an hour, and it has apparently now stopped falling. The 
number of working hours in the week has been rising since the beginning 
of the year and still continues to go up.” 


Collaboration of nine members of the Survey Committee with 
the central office in securing the revision of rates and data each 
week is responsible for the continuing freshness, accuracy and 
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dependability of these reports. It has been more than co-operation— 
it has been real team-work of experts. 


A specimen copy of the survey as issued June 6, 1922 is repro- 
duced herewith: 


BI-WEEKLY SURVEY OF TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 1922 


Taken by: The Survey Committee of the Employment Managers Group of the Manu- 
facturers and Wholesale Merchants Board—Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


51 Firms Report as Follows: 

Number workers under normal conditions 

Number workers today ; 
Showing decrease of Previous Report 43.35% 
Total production hours show decrease of Previous Report 56.00% 


Expect to increase workers (within next two weeks) No—30 Yes—20 
Expect to decrease workers (within next two weeks) No—50 Yes— 0 
Expect to increase wage (within next two weeks) No—50 Yes— 0 
Expect to decrease wage (within next two weeks) No—39 Yes—10 


Reduced piece work rates since May Ist, 1920 No— 6 Yes—41 
Reduced day rates since May Ist, 1920 No— 1 Yes—50 


Overtime paid for more than 8 hours No—36 Yes—12 


Hiring Rate—Common Labor Hiring Rate—Common Labor 

May Ist, 1920 Present 

1 reports 44 1 reports 25 

48.5 P 26 

plus 10 1 
to 53 


to 60 


ee ie een) 


2 50 
Average Rate—35.77 


2 
9 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Average Rate—54.6 


Hrs. Pd. Per week Hrs. Pd. Per week Hrs. Pd. Per week Hrs. Pd. Per week 
Normal Present ~— — Normal Present Normal Present 
5 0 


44 
25%—35 
75%—48 


Percentage of Increase in Cost of Living as of 1914 in the U. S. as a Whole 
1914 0% Mar. 1920 94.8% July 1921 61.6% 
1915 5% July 104.5% Aug. 1921 62.0% 
1916 8.7% Nov. 0 93.1% Sept. 1921 
1917 31.3% Jan. 81.2% Oct. 1921 
1918 52.2% Feb. 76.3% Nov. 1921 
1918 66.0% Mar. 68.6% Dec. 1921 
. 1919 60.5% Apr. 67.6% Jan. 1922 
1919 72.5% May 65.7% Feb. 1922 
1919 82.2% June 61.9% Mar. 1922 . 
Apr. 1922 54.8% 
T. S. MacDonatp, Secretary, 
The Employment Managers Group. 
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The “Tech Owl.” 

The “Tech Owl” is the official 
organ of the Students’ Association 
of the Westinghouse Technical 
Night School, at East Pittsburgh. It 
is published monthly and at present 
has a circulation of about 1,400 
copies. In the twenty pages en- 
closed between its covers will be 
found material which includes arti- 
cles, school notes, witticisms, and 
advertising, that is on a par with 
that of the average college publica- 
tion. 

Although the “Owl” is published 
by a technical school, it is not a 
technical magazine. Its material is 


more of a nature that will inject 
enthusiasm, give the students a 
better appreciation of the opportun- 
ities which the school offers them, 
and enable them to obtain the 
proper view of the position the 


graduate will hold in life. By means 
of articles of a lighter vein it helps 
lighten the burdens which rest on 
the shoulders of the students, for 
with classes three nights every week 
and a plentiful supply of homework 
for the other nights, the way of the 
student is not bedded with roses. 

Because of such a busy life, and 
because there is not a great op- 
portunity for members of the vari- 
ous classes to become acquainted, 
it might be thought that “school 
spirit” would not prevail to any 
great extent. This, however, is not 
true, and the great extent to which 
the “Tech Spirit” does prevail is 
due, in a great part, to the efforts 
of the “Owl” in spreading informa- 
tion of the various school activities 
throughout the Association. 

Every student is a subscriber, be- 
cause the pay for his subscription 
is included in the Students’ Associ- 
ation dues. The alumni usually con- 
tinue their subscriptions after grad- 
uation and part of the revenue 


which makes the publication pos- 
sible is received from these two 
sources. The greater part of the in- 
come is derived from the advertis- 
ing, of which there is a liberal 
amount. 

The editors, with the exception of 
those of the alumni department, are 
chosen from members of the Stud- 
ents’ Association. Each class selects 
reporters and usually from these 
men are chosen the editorial staff. 
The Executive Committee of the 
Association chooses men who show 
ability of an editorial nature for the 
minor positions on the staff, and 
these men receive their training in 
these positions. This period of 
training consumes from one to two 
years, depending upon the classes 
from which the embryo editors are 
chosen, and leads to the more im- 


portant positions on the staff. In 
this way the positions of importance 
are usually filled by seniors, al- 
though exceptional ability may be 
recognized by giving its possessor 
an important position on the staff 
before he reaches his senior year. 
Such is the case with this year’s 
editor-in-chief, who is a junior. 

The alumni editors are chosen by 
the Alumni from its own members, 
anu tney are considered a part of 
the editorial staff. 

The “Tech Owl” is the means by 
which the students are kept in tune, 
made aware of their opportunities, 
and given some relaxation from 
their daily grind. Above all, it is 
the primary instrument in produc- 
ing that very necessary quality, 
“Esprit de Corps.” It is unneces- 
sary to say that the members of 
its staff and those who contribute 
to it are the ones that receive the 
greatest benefit from the “Owl.” 
The training which comes from the 
preparing of articles, either writ- 
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ing or correcting them, cannot be 
estimated. Those, whose duty it is 
to care for the business end, come 
into a close touch with real busi- 
ness problems, and with modern 
business methods. If the paper ex- 
isted merely for the training of the 
staff members and for its broaden- 
ing influence upon them, it would 
be well worth while. 


F. E. Burke 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


New York Telephone Co. Em- 
ployees’ Savings Plan. 


In response to a widespread and 
insistent demand on the part of the 
employees of the New York Tele- 
phone Company for some perma- 
nent savings plan, the Company de- 
veloped and inaugurated a plan 
which in general provides for the 
opening of individual accounts for 
employees in selected savings in- 
stitutions, the Company acting as 
the agent of the employee in the 
establishment of his account, in the 
depositing therein of amounts with- 
held from salary under his author- 
ization, and in the withdrawal of 
money therefrom upon his order. 
This arrangement affords a com- 
plete savings bank accommodation 
without the necessity of a personal 
visit to the bank on the part of the 
employee. At the same time full 
control of the account is left in the 
hands of the employee depositor. 

Under this plan an employee 
may— 

(1) Open a savings account at 
any time. 

(2) Deposit currently, by deduc- 
tion from wages, as much or as little 
as may be desired. 

(3) Increase or decrease the 
amount of regular deposits, waive 
them temporarily, or discontinue 
them permanently at any time by 
notice to the Company. 


(4) Withdraw any part or the 
entire amount of the savings at any 
time, subject only to the right of 
the bank in time of financial emer- 
gency to require from 30 to 60 days’ 
advance notice. 

(5) Take his account out of the 
hands of the Company and estab- 
lish direct relations with the bank 
in which it is carried or terminate 
the account entirely at any such 
time as he may see fit to do so. 

Throughout, under the provisions 
of the plan, the Company acts 
merely as the employee’s agent and 
in strict compliance with his in- 
structions in all matters affecting 
his savings account. 

The flexibility and availability of 
the plan as a means for accumulat- 
ing funds for taxes, insurance, vaca- 
tions and other personal expendi- 
tures, as well as for investment pur- 
poses, have made the plan popular. 

The plan, which has been in 
operation about one year, has more 
than 4,600 depositors who are sav- 
ing approximately $636,000 a year 
through the facility provided by it. 
This comment on the thrift of 
the employees of the New York 
Telephone Company is especially 
interesting when it is realized, that 
in addition to the above saving, more 
than 20,000 of the Company’s em- 
ployees are subscribers under a 
stock purchase plan in which they 
are, through regular deductions 
from payroll, paying for approxi- 
mately 93,000 shares of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
stock, representing an annual sav- 
ing by the employees of $3,354,840. 


Vocational Training in Ohio 
Dr. D. J. MacDonald, formerly of 
the University of Cincinnati, has be- 
come head of the Department of Vo- 
cational and Commercial Education 
at The Ohio State University. Pro- 
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fessor MacDonald has been training 
leaders for foremanship classes at 
Procter & Gamble Company, National 
Cash Register Company and the 
American Rolling Mill Company, as 
well as directing some work in the 
training of instructor foremen. In 
some Cincinnati plants where the 
work was carried on by Dr. Mac- 
Donald’s assistant, Mr. L. A. Flag- 
ler, the plant officials found it possi- 
ble to do away entirely with their 
small training departments after 
their foremen had been trained to 
instruct their men properly. 

This work is really extension work 
under the Smith-Hughes Law, which 
provides for at least one-half of the 
funds coming from the State. It also 
includes the training of shop teach- 
ers for public school purposes, as 
well as the training of teachers of 
related subjects, for example, me- 
chanical drafting, trade mathematics, 
trade science, etc., the training of 
teachers for part time pupils, and 
the training of teachers of retail sell- 
ing. It is the intention of the Ohio 
State Board to centralize all of the 
work of this character at the Ohio 
State University. Up to the present 
there had been three centers at which 
this work has been carried on; 
namely, the University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio State University and Cleveland. 
During the coming year the centers 
will be Cleveland and Columbus, and 
a year later it is expected that all of 
the work will be centered at Colum- 
bus. It is expected that Professor 
MacDonald will give definite atten- 
tion to the very much neglected field 
of training commercial teachers. 


Employment Service—Four Nation- 
al Engineering Societies 
The Four National Engineering 
Societies, the offices of which are at 
No. 29 West 39th St, New York 
City, probably maintains the best free 


employment bureau connected with 
any industry or profession in the 
United States. Members of many 
affiliated societies and organizations 
are available through this service 
bureau, so that it is in fact a Na- 
tional clearing house for engineering 
talent of all kinds. 

The bureau has advised the Na- 
tional Personnel Association that 
members who are officials of or con- 
nected with organizations in which a 
central personnel department is not 
maintained, are at this time given a 
cordial invitation to make free use 
of the bureau by advising the vari- 
ous departments in their organiza- 
tions of the existence and usefulness 
of the Engineering Societies Employ- 
ment Service. 

The bureau is in a position to 
furnish readers of Personnel Admin- 
istration help in securing men of en- 
gineering training and experience. 

The administration of the bureau 
is in charge of Mr. W. V. Brown, 
Manager, Employment Service, En- 
gineering Societies Building, No. 29 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Commercial Engineering Confer- 
ence Held in Pittsburgh— 
May 1 and 2, 1922 
The Second Conference on Com- 
mercial Engineering called by the 
United States Bureau of Education 
was held in Pittsburgh on May 1 and 
2, 1922. The delegates to the Con- 
ference consisted primarily of repre- 
sentatives from the Schools of Com- 
merce, Schools of Engineering and 

Industry. 

The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that we should give a broader 
training to those who are to carry 
on the responsible work in American 
industry. Specialization was particu- 
larly condemned and great emphasis 
was placed on the fact that most of 
the students’ time should be spent in 
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acquiring “fundamentals,” and an 
ability to analyze facts as well as to 
memorize them. 

More emphasis on Economics and 
English in the engineering curriculum 
was suggested. 

The point was also made that a 
large percentage of the technical 
graduates go into other lines than 
those for which they are specifically 
trained and that our next generation 
will probably be called upon to bring 
to bear the same kind of trained 
analytical ability in solving our prob- 
lems of distribution which this last 
generation has applied to the prob- 
lems of development and production. 

C. S. Corer, 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


Americanization Activities 


The John B. Stetson Co. started 
its Americanization program three 
years ago, adopting te slogan 
“Every Stetson Employee an Amer- 
ican Citizen, able to read, speak 
and write the English language.” 

We have 976 foreign born in our 
employ, representing 26 different 
nationalities. Twenty-nine per cent 
of our employees are of foreign 
birth. Six hundred and fifty-six 
are full citizens. 187 applied for 
their First Papers and 130 have 
their Second Papers. Only three 
employees have not taken any steps 
toward citizenship and those are 
not old enough to apply. We have 
assisted 160 in securing their Final 
Papers. All who have applied for 


their First and Second Papers, in 
addition to the 160 who received 
their Final Papers, have been as- 
sisted by our Americanization rep- 
resentative. 





We have an Americanization 
School with an enrollment of 200, 
conducted under the direction of 
the Board of Public Education. 
The Board of Education furnishes 
a principal and eight teachers. We 
furnish an Americanization Super- 
intendent and eight Foremen, who 
act as Secretaries in the eight 
classes. The classes meet every 
Wednesday and Friday afternoon 
from 4.30 to 6.00 o’clock. Eight 
classes are maintained with an av- 
erage attendance of 20 per class and 
a term average of 76.64%. 

Twice a year we have a social and 
entertainment for the foreign born 
and their families. Music, Magic, 
Moving Pictures and an encourag- 
ing address are a part of the enter- 
tainment. After some refreshments, 
the children are invited to use the 
sliding board and enjoy other games 
provided for the occasion. Alto- 
gether, the affair is a real family 
party. 

Th Officers of the Company and 
Foremen and their families com- 
mingle with the men and their fam- 
ilies and all enjoy the spirit of good 
fellowship that pervades the entire 
program. We forget all about mak- 
ing hats and learning lessons é.d 
enjoy an evening of real pleasure. 

When the men and their families 
go home they have formed a tie 
of friendship and good feeling that 
cannot help but make the relations 
of the men and the management just 
a littie closer and more fraternal. 

We have never undertaken any- 
thing that has been more produc- 
tive of good results than our Amer- 
icanization program. 

M. D. Geunris, 
John B. Stetson Co. 
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been beacon lights as to the possibility of better conditions. 


Industry and Human Welfare. By William L. Chenery. MacMillan & 


The world needs many more dispassionate compilations of facts 
and historical treatises such as Mr. Chenery has given us in this small 
volume. There are many who may disagree with his conclusions but 
comparatively few are likely to dispute his basic facts or their pres- 
entation. If he has erred at all in this presentation it is in not con- 
sidering as important the many employers who have given far be- 
yond the standard of their day in dealing with employees and so have 


Among other things Mr. Chenery demonstrates conclusively that 
in the matter of working hours, sanitation and standards of living 
there has been an almost continuous evolution. Child Labor, the 
twelve-hour day and longer, as well as other working conditions ex- 
isted before the industrial reform, as did petty tyranny in place of 
widespread corporation tyranny. The main retrogression seems to 
have been in security of employment. Industry a hundred years ago 
was more often an avocation or side line and so, if it ceased did not 
mean destitution, while to-day factory labor is the sole support of 
millions without anything else to fall back upon in dull times. He 
is, of course, right in presenting seasonal work as one of the out- 


standing problems of the next few years. 


In speaking of the status of workers, he quotes from the 1914 
census to show that “nearly three quarters of the industrial workers 
of the country are employed in establishments owned by corpora- 
tions. Only about five per cent work in factories owned by indi- 
viduals.” This results in a sort of absentee ownership which is hard 
to hold responsible. A page further he quotes the younger Rocke- 
feller: “Surely it is not consistent for us as Americans to demand 
democracy in government and to practice autocracy in industry,” 
and goes on to say that “The statement is true, but it is also true that 
present industrial organization is an offshoot of the family system 


rather than of governmental forms.” 


The whole book is readable and will repay careful attention by 
anyone interested in the trend of industry or the progress of society. 


It should help clear thinking on a good many topics. 


SAMUEL S. Boarp. 
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Modern Industrial Movements. 
1920. pp. xx + 507. 


By Daniel Bloomfield. H. W. Wilson 
Price, $2.40. 


This source book of articles covers the following general 
topics: Workers’ Cooperative Movement, Syndicalism, In- 
dustrial Unionism and the I. W. W., Shop Stewards, Scientific 
Management, Sharing, Bolshevism, Labor Parties, Industrial 
Reconstruction Problems. It also includes a_ classified 
bibliography. W. J. D. 


Constructive Experiments in Industrial Co-operation Between Employers 
and Employees. Edited by Sam A. Lewisohn and Parker Thomas 
Moon. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, January, 
1922, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. 1-256. 

This volume comprises the addresses delivered at the November, 
1921, meeting of the Academy in joint session with the former In- 
dustrial Relations of America. The program grew out of the work 
of a Research Committee of the Academy headed by Mr. Sam A. 
Lewisohn as chairman. While the papers cover the subject largely 
from the point of view of what employers have done and can do in 
taking the initiative, it also covers governmental activities in the 
field of industrial relations. A selected bibliography by H. Faldman 
is a very useful appendix. W. J. D. 


Women in Chemistry. Study No. 4 by the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion. New York, 1922, pp. ix-272. 


An outline of the opportunities for women in chemistry and its 
border fields bacteriology and physiology. W. J. D. 








Management’s Responsibility in In- 
dustrial Relations. By Mary B. 
Gilson. Wellesley Alumnae Quar- 
terly. May, 1922. 


Emphasis is laid on the proper at- 
titude of management to the establish- 
ment of an industrial relations depart- 
ment—a fair and square attitude, and 
confidence of employees in the mo- 
tives. The function of the personnel 
director is defined as follows: “He is 
the tool which helps to mold the labor 
policies evolved out of group view- 
points and group psychology. It is 


his business to work hand in hand 
with the members of the works coun- 
cil and the executives of the plant, 
not attempting to steer or guide their 
opinions, but acquainting himself 
thoroughly with their desires and 
aims, serving not only as a means of 
communication between them and the 
management but also as an influence 
in bringing about harmonious gov- 
ernment based on sympathetic under- 
standing.” It is not enough for per- 
sons wishing to enter the great and 
enlarging field of industrial relations 
to “like people.” 








Scientific Management and the Hu- 


man Factor. Industrial Wel- 
fare. April, 1922. pp. 140-3. 
An outline of the Taylor School of 
Thought. The article emphasizes the 
necessity for basing every innovation 
on the principle of equal benefit to 
the worker, the employer, and the 
community. 


Personal Relations in Scientific 
Management. By M. O. Trues- 
dale. Administration, July, 1922, 
pp 47-52. 

In this article an account is given 
of the personnel activities at the 
Cloth Craft Shops of the Joseph and 
Feiss Company of Cleveland. The 
successful operation of this organiza- 
tion is attributed to the spirit of co- 
operation existing between workers 
and management. The diverse func- 
tions and activities of the Employ- 
ment and Service Department keep 
the relationship of employee and 
management one of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. The Op- 
eratives’ Association advances ihe in- 
terests of management and workers 
through councils of operatives, fore- 
men and management. Various bonus 
payments are designed to increase 
production, improve quality, decrease 
absence, foster thrift and lower labor 
turnover. R. H. 


Re-Establishing the Profits of the 
Small Factory. By Ernest 
Cordeal. Industrial Manage- 
ment. April, 1922. pp. 251-254. 

The author believes that the ab- 
normal conditions in the labor mar- 
ket during the boom time bore most 
heavily upon businesses of moderate 
size; but he believes the present de- 
pression offers an opportunity to put 
the personnel system upon a sound 
basis. 

It is not feasible for a small fac- 
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tory to maintain an elaborate person- 
nel organization; but it is desirable 
and practical that every factory have 
a definite system and not leave the 
problem of its “hiring and firing” to 
its several bosses and foremen. In 
the same way, there should be definite 
policies as to promotion. 

“Tn times such as the present, when 
labor is plentiful and when the full 
attention of executives is not con- 
stantly occupied in endeavoring to 
keep up production, is found the best 
opportunity to effect a complete re- 
organization of forces and to build 
up a system which will give the great- 
est assurance of freedom from the 
evils of heavy turnover and low labor 
efficiency.” 


Personnel Problems and the Busi- 
ness Cycle. By Paul H. Doug- 
las. Administration, July, 1922, 
pp. 15-27. 

This article presents a careful an- 
alysis of the effect of changing con- 
ditions in business on the various 
phases of industrial relations. The 
bearing of general economic condi- 
tions on labor turnover, wages, 
hours, production, absenteeism, etc., 
is considered and the natural expan- 
sion and curtailment of personnel 


- work traced. A plea is made for in- 


telligent effort toward stabilization of 
business or, if this is impossible, for 
constructive public measures during 
times of depression. R. H. 


Industrial Relations Management 
As Affected By Group Insur- 
ance. By Wm. F. Chamber- 
lain. Published by Travellers 
Insurance Co. pp. 34. 

This is an interesting discussion of 
the effect of group insurance on per- 
sonnel administration—including em- 
ployment, training, operating, protec- 
tion, general service, and finance. 
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“How We Made Last Year Our 
Best Year.” By George M. 
Verity, President, The American 
Rolling Mill Company. System, 
July, 1922, pp. 19-23-79. 

A discussion of the benefits derived 
from the pursuit of a steady, honest, 
co-operative policy, both with regard 
to customers and employees. 


Then and Now in Business. By 
Lee K. Frankel and Alexander 
Fleisher. Administration, July, 
1922, pp. 1-6. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun, as even the more progressive 
industrial institutions who are prid- 
ing themselves on their personnel 
work may learn from the leading ar- 
ticle in Administration for July. The 
authors trace the development of the 
relation of employer and employee 
from the time of the guilds to the 
early Victorian period using illustra- 
tions drawn chiefly from England 
but also from France, Germany and 
the United States. Interesting data 
are given concerning the fixing of 
hours and conditions of work and 
the introduction of such welfare 
features as company stores, recrea- 
tion halls, athletics, medical care and 
sanatoria, housing, thrift plans, em- 
ployee education, profit sharing, etc. 

R. H. 


The Outstanding Features of Den- 
nison Management. By H. 
Feldman. Industrial Manage- 
ment, August, 1922, p. 67. 

This article begins what promises 
to be an extremely interesting series 
of papers describing the management 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The author has evidently had 
ample opportunity to obtain the facts 
which are pertinent, facts which in 
most cases would be regarded as more 
or less confidential. He presents these 
facts in a style which reads almost 


like a story. Among the subjects 
treated in the first installment are: 
Analyzing and anticipating cyclical 
movement ; preparing salesmen for the 
storm ; releasing ideas for depressions; 
withholding advertising appropriations 
for depression years; saving up for 
unemployment; fostering export trade 
for stabilization; basing purchasing 
methods on the business cycle; using 
the moving average as a _ weather 
vane; stabilizing growth; reasons for 
the inhibited expansion; who makes 
the policy; the elimination of absentee 
control; the Dennison partnership 
plan. om & Be 


Our Machine Civilization. By Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick. Published 
June, 1922, pp. 1-19. 

This article is an address delivered 
at the Commencement Exercises of 
Wellesley College on June 20, 1922, 
emphasizing the need for new controls 
in our developing civilization. 


W. J. D. 


Methods for Determining the Cost 
of Living. Reprinting from 
Management Engineering, April, 
1922. Monthly Labor Review, 
May, 1922, pp. 85-97. 

This article is a detailed account 
of the methods of determining the 
cost of living as used by the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mills Company, Holt 
Manufacturing Company, National 
Industrial Conference Board, and the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Tables are presented show- 
ing the articles and quantity to be 
considered in determining the cost of 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel and light, 
furniture and furnishings, and sun- 
dries, or miscellaneous items. The 
material given in this article, to- 
gether with an analysis of the “Con- 
sumption of Food by the Average 
Working Men’s Families,” given on 
pages 77-80 of the same publication, 
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forms an excellent basis upon which 

any company or organization’ may 

construct a local cost of living budget. 
B. H. 


What Is Personnel Research? By 
Robert M. Yerkes, Personnel 
Research, June, 1922, pp. 56-63. 

It is defined as the study, by scien- 
tific methods, of man in relation to 
the trades, arts and professions. It is 
concerned with the human as con- 
trasted with the mechanical factors in 
agriculture, commerce, government, 
education and other occupational 

spheres. W. J. D. 


Co-operation of Workers in Study 
of Industrial Personnel Mat- 
ters. By Samuel Gompers. 
Personnel Research, June, 1922, 
pp. 53-55. 

An endorsement of the application 
of science to the study of personnel 

problems. W. Jj. D. 


Industrial Housing. By C. L. 
Wooldridge. pp. 1-11. 

An address before The American 
Iron and Steel Institute, May 26, 1922, 
by the General Superintendent of the 
Carnegie Land Company, giving the 
experience of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion subsidiaries. W. J. D. 


Comments on Industrial Relations. 
New Jersey. Vol. VIII, No. 
12, pp. 1-18. 
A symposium of comments by news- 
papers, magazines, business men and 
industrial experts. WwW. J. D. 


Industrial Relations Conference. 
Published by Department of 
Labor and Industry, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vol. IX, Series of 1922, 
No. 2, pp. 1-252. 

The proceedings of the Industrial 

Relations Conference held at Harris- 

burg, October 24-7, 1921. 
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The Coal Controversy. By the Re- 
search Department. Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social 
Service. May, 1922, pp. 1-64. 

Ay effort to “correct misapprehen- 
sions as to known facts concerning the 
coal industry, to give wider currency 
to the results of valuable studies al- 
ready made, to show the need of 
more facts and to clarify the moral 
issues of the present controversy.” 


W. J. D. 


Capitalism Versus Socialism in the 
Light of the Present World 
Economic and Financial Situa- 
tion. By B. M. Anderson, Bul- 
letin, Vol. II, No. 3, June, 1922. 

A well-reasoned discussion of the 
subject which was delivered at the 

June, 1922, conference of the League 

For Industrial Democracy. 

W. J. D. 


Memorandum on the Strike Situa- 
tion in the Packing Industry. 
Published by Swift & Co. 1921. 
pp. 1-10. 


It is explained that the wartime 
arbitration had no relation to the 
strike, that the assemblies under the 
plan of employee representation fav- 
ored the reduction in wages, that the 
strike was called by the Union leaders, 
that the methods used by the unions 
were lawless and kept many loyal 
workers away from work, that the 
strike was a failure in point of num- 
bers out. The company stood by the 
policy of “to man the business in co- 
operation with their own employees 
without outside interference.” 


Coronada Coal Co. vs. United Mine 
Workers. By Walter Gordon 
Merrit. pp. 1-12. 

An analysis of the decision of the 

United States Supreme Court in the 

W. J. D. 
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Industrial War in Chicago. By 
George E. Hooker. New Repub- 
lic, June 7, 1922, pp. 30-42. 

A summary of the situation in 
Chicago in the Buildings Trades. 
While the author is against the open 
shop, he urges reform from within 
the Building Trades Unions rather 
than destruction by the Citizens Com- 
mittee. W. Jj. D. 


Strikes and Lockouts in the United 
States, 1916-1921. Monthly 
Labor Review, May, 1922, pp. 
181-189. 

The Labor Bureau, in this report, 
gives information as to the number 
of strikes and lockouts in the United 
States by months, states, and prin- 
cipal cities, from 1916 to 1921. 
Strikes are also classified as to “Mat- 
ter of Dispute,” “Number of Per- 
sons Involved,” “Industry,” and “Oc- 
cupation.” 

The number of strikes in 1921 was 
2164. This was approximately one- 
half of the number of strikes which 
occurred in 1917, and practically a 
30% decrease from the number of 
strikes which occurred in the years 
1918, 1919, and 1920. There was ap- 
proximately the same reduction in 
the number of lockouts during the 
same year. In 1920 the number of 
persons involved in strikes and lock- 
outs was 998,805, considerably less 
than during the previous five years. 

B. H. 


The Basis of Railroad Wage Settle- 
ments. By Benjamin Baker. 
The Annalist, July 3, 1922, pp. 
3-4, 

“The tendency of the wage-fixing 
theories urged by Mr. Jewell (head 
of the national shop crafts) on the 
Labor Board, and supported by lib- 
eral economic thinkers, is almost in- 
evitably toward the ultimate extinc- 
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tion of private capital and private 
direction of industry. In this fact 
lies the great significance for this 
country of any adoption of the Aus- 
tralian theory of wage-fixing. That 
theory unquestionably represents a 
step which should be taken here in 
part, in justice to the lower grades of 
workers. A living wage—a minimum 
—is a practical necessity to social 
sanitation. 

The whole article is an interesting 
and illuminating comment on _ the 
Australian Governmental method of 


wage-fixing. ALR 


Adjusting Wage Rates According 
to the Versatility of the Em- 
ployee. By Thomas Warner 
Mitchell. Management Engi- 
neering, August, 1922, pp. 71-73. 

The article presents a rate adjust- 
ment plan to meet the problem of high 
turnover existing in a plant where 
there is frequent need of transferring 
operatives from one class of work to 
another. It also states what the plan 
has accomplished in a specific case 
after a few difficulties had been over- 
come. The moral of the plan is, “Sys- 
tematically offer your employee all the 
opportunity for individual development 
and advancement that your business 

can afford.” R. H. 


Decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, July, 1922, pp. 93-101. 

The two decisions of the Railroad 

Labor Board reducing the wages of 
maintenance of way employees and 
railway shopmen which resulted in the 
nation-wide strike of these workers 
are given together with the statement 
of the Board as to the present pur- 
chasing power of wages as compared 
with December, 1917. The main 
points in the dissenting opinion of the 
three labor members of the Board are 
also given, B: BH. 
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Efficiency of American Labor. By 
Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics. 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 
1922, pp. 1-13. 

The much discussed question of the 
efficiency of American labor, particu- 
larly in comparison with the stand- 
ards of output which prevailed prior 
to the war, is the subject of the prin- 
cipal article in the July number of the 
Monthly Labor Review, contributed 
by Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. Mr. Stew- 
art shows that the basis for much of 
the current belief that the American 
workman is not as efficient now as 
formerly is found in general state- 
nents which have no backing of sta- 
tistical proof. Against this state of 
affairs he presents considerable data 
from particular industries showing 
that a proper consideration of all the 
elements entering into production does 
not evidence a general slackening of 
effort on the part of the workers but 
in a number of industries increased 
efficiency is shown. Mr. Stewart 
urges the need of time-cost studies as 
a basis for scientific measurement of 
labor efficiency not with a view to 
“speeding up” industry but for the 
purpose of establishing a definite 
standard by which the work may be 
judged. B. H. 


What Chambers of Commerce and 
Trade Bodies Are Doing to 
Improve Industrial Relations. 
Bloomfield’s Industrial Relations, 
July 1, 1922, pp. 1162-64. 

“Only 48 chambers of commerce 
and trade bodies (from a survey of 
500 leading organizations) have a 
special section, bureau of committee 
to deal with, study or report on labor 
relations.” 

This article describes the efficient 
work accomplished by some of these 
special committees. 
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It would seem to suggest a field of 
activity for those interested in in- 
dustrial relations. Many are doubt- 
less associated with such organiza- 
tions and would do well to encourage 
increased interest of these bodies in 
the subject. A. &. 


Building and the Public. By 
Walter Drew, Counsel, National 
Erectors Association of N. Y., 
No. 51 of the N. A. M., p. 24. 

Methods of closed shop control are 
revealed and the menace to the pub- 
lic made clear. The public interest 

is paramount and the problem is a 

community problem, settlement of 

which cannot be left to contractors. 

A remedy for the present evils is pro- 

posed, 


A Constructive Union Agreement. 
Law and Order. July, 1922, 
pp. 202-3. 

The agreement at Henry Sonne- 
born & Co., Inc., of Baltimore with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America is reprinted in full. . It 
provides for both time and peace 
work ; the maintenance of the efficiency 
of the workers, the power of dis- 
charge subject to review, impartial 
machinery for adjusting disputes, and 
future of the establishment of an Un- 
employment Fund. 


The Economics of Unionism. By 
Alvin H. Hansen. Journal of 
Political Economy. August, 


1922, pp. 518-31. 
It is the thesis of this article “that 


the struggle between labor and capital 
in so far as it is a trade-union strug- 
gle for an improved status in the ex- 
isting economic order—we are not 
here considering the revolutionary 
phase of the labor struggle—is essen- 
tially a struggle over the supply of 
labor, a struggle on the part of the 
laborers to make labor scarce and 
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therefore dear, and a struggle on the 
part of employers to make labor plen- 
tiful and therefore cheap. Each side 
is striving to bring about those ‘social 
arrangements’ which make labor 
scarce on the one hand or plentiful on 
the other. An attempt will be made to 
show that in so doing each is follow- 
ing its own self-interest, that there 
results therefore an unavoidable con- 
flict of interest and an_ inevitable 
struggle.” W. J. D. 


How the Open Shop Brings Pros- 
perity. By Noel Sargent, Man- 
ager of the Open Shop Depart- 


ment. National Association of 
Manufacturers. 24 pp. No. 50 
of the N. A. M. 


“Facts and figures showing 56 per 
cent more building where the con- 
struction industry is on an open shop 
basis, with unemployment 126 per 
cent greater in closed shop towns.” 


The Struggle for Industrial Lib- 
erty. By Walter Gordon Mer- 
rit. A series of articles appear- 
ing in Law and Order beginning 
April, 1922. 

This series covers: The Historical 
Background, Governmental Restric- 
tions on Economic Power, Freedom 
of Contract, The Right to Work, The 
Debs Case, The Boycott, The Legis- 
lative Campaign of Organized Labor, 
What Happened to the Legislation, 
Legal Responsibility of Labor Unions, 
Public Rights, Organized Labor and 
Constitutional Limitations, Compari- 
son with Great Britain. W. J. D. 


The Hon. Newton D. Baker on 
the Employment Relationships. 
Law and Order, June, 1922, pp. 
171-172. 

A statement of Mr. Baker’s posi- 
tion as president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce on the ques- 
tion of the open shop. W. Jj. D. 
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Los Angeles and the Open Shop. 
A series of pamphlets issued by the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles on the value 
of the open shop to Los Angeles 
prosperity. W. J. D. 


“Employees’ JRepresentation at 
Swift and Company.” By John 
Calder, Manager of Industrial 
Relations. Management Engi- 
neering, June, 1922, pp. 376-377. 

Excerpts from a paper read at De- 
troit at a meeting of the Society of 

Industrial Engineers, April 26, 27. 

“The Swift Representation Plan is 
very simple, namely, joint conference, 
with power to effect binding decisions 
by a two-thirds vote, of equal num- 
bers of appointed management repre- 
sentatives and elected employee rep- 
resentatives, and joint committee 
work on all details with power to 
effect decisions where the commit- 
tees are unanimous.” 


Results of Employees’ Advisory 
Council of the Elgin National 
Watch Co. By Herbert E. 
Fleming. Management Engi- 
neering, August, 1922, pp. 81-86. 

The origin and make-up of the Em- 
loyees’ Advisory Council of the Elgin 

National Watch Company and also the 

substantial gains it has brought to the 

employees and company are described 
in this article. The Council, made up 
of 19 employees who are elected an- 
nually, considers all questions of gen- 
eral interest and brings to the atten- 
tion of the factory management such 
matters as in the opinion of the 

Council are important enough to re- 

quire it. In all cases it has represented 

the sentiment of all the employees. 

By all its activities the Council has 

contributed to the conserving of the 

prosperity of the company because it 
has secured tangible gains in matters 

vital to the employees. R. H. 














By 
Emil Frankel. Administration, 
July, 1922, pp. 37-40. 

The scope of power given to the 
Works Council by the German law 
of 1920 is outlined and the coopera- 
tion between this council and the 
trade unions discussed. The German 
workers realize that though the 
present law gives them far less voice 
in management than they desire, it 
has greatly advanced and strength- 
ened their position in their individual 
establishments. K.. EE. 


The German Works Council. 


Mitten Management and Men. 
Law and Order, April, 1922, p. 
103. 


The story of how employee repre- 
sentation has worked out on the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 


Wage Readjustments in the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Co. Dur- 
ing 1921. Published by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Feb- 
ruary 15, 1922. 4 pp. 

This paper explains the steps taken 
in the readjustment of wages, the 
place of the Industrial Representa- 
tion plan and the functioning of State 
Industrial Commission. W. J. D. 


Whitley Councils and Industrial 


Welfare. By Fred H. Hand. 
Industrial Welfare, January, 
1922, pp. 9-11. 


The welfare movement is greatly 
encouraged by most councils. The 
establishment of works committees is 
the part of “Whitleyism” on which 
the initiation and carrying out of wel- 
fare work generally and mainly de- 
volves. In the British Pottery In- 
dustry a systematic effort is being 
made to establish works committees 
in every factory the National Coun- 
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cil having recommended to employers 
that welfare work of certain kinds 
be carried into effect. The results 
are already mighty satisfactory in all 
factories. W. J. D. 


“The American Shop Committee 
Movement.” By Paul Studen- 
sky. The Survey, June 15, 1922, 
pp. 406-408. 

A lucid exposition of the American 
Shop Committee Movement. The 
writer differentiates the two types 
of shop committees—one, ignoring 
unions and offering no place for co- 
operation—the other, recognizing 
unions and developing in conjunction 
with unions. 

Because of business depression the 
tendency has been towards the anti- 
union type of shop committee, but the 
writer predicts that in the next few 
years unionism will increase tre- 
mendously in power and in members 
and that, unions, then, will demand 
recognition. Bm. «. 


A New Point of Contact. By Robert 
R. Hyde. Industrial Welfare. 
October, 1921. pp. 416-7. 


Hitherto the only point of contact 
between the employer and the em- 
ployed has been a money transaction 
and that must give place to a new and 
more human one. 


The Employer’s Part. By Sir An- 
drew R. Duncan, Vice-President 
of the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
Federation. Industrial Welfare. 
October, 1921. pp. 410-1. 


The article emphasizes the need for 
a mutual spirit of understanding and 
confidence and insists on the employ- 
er’s responsibility for training, espe- 
cially for the young. 
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Industry Humanized. By Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Henderson, M. P. In- 
dustrial Welfare, January, 1922, 
pp. 7-8. 

The hopes of the war-wearied pro- 
ducers were centered in a more hu- 
mane form of economic organization 
in which they would be raised to a 
higher status more consistent with 
a partnership equality than the obvi- 
ous inferiority which was one of the 
evil fruits of the industrial revolu- 
tion and in which the true function 
of industry will be recognized as be- 
ing to provide the material means 
for a good social life for all who 
form a society which should be a 
fraternal unity. The status of the 
workers should be definitely elevated 
and the conditions of their employ- 
ment humanized to the highest extent 
possible. Mr. Henderson proposes 
a “Parliament of Industry” repre- 
sentative of the organizations of em- 
ployers and workers in the whole 
field of industry. W. Jj. D. 


Personnel Administration Today. 
By William L. Albro: Manage- 
ment Engineering, July, 1922, pp. 
17-21. 

With the thesis that “good old 
fashioned horse sense is the prime 
requisite of the Employment and Per- 
sonnel Department,” the author of 
this article gives a brief survey of 
the organization and activities of 
such a department and points out 
the necessity for scientific treatment 
of the problems which confront it. 
Special emphasis is laid on the sub- 
ject of wages and their relation to 
cost of living, character of work, re- 
sponsibility and authority involved, 
length of service, attendance, loyalty, 
etc. 


R. H. 
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Organization of the Personnel, 
By William Marvin Jackson, Per- 
sonnel Director of the New York 
Times, New York City. Admin- 
istration, June, 1922, pp. 689-692, 

An article showing cost of dissatis- 
faction in business, cost of labor 
turnover, cost of ignorance in deal- 
ing with employees, etc., by means of 
figures and chart. There is a chart 
shown of present personnel plans and 
methods which should be of great in- 
terest to all personnel directors. 

H. ¢. 


Foremanship Training. By Hugo 
Diemer. Administration, Au- 


gust, 1922, p. 181. 


This article not only discusses the 
necessity for foremanship training 
but outlines the methods which may be 
employed and touches on the content 
of training courses. The group or 
conference method has proved most 
satisfactory where accompanied by 
home study problems. The various 
phases of courses should deal with the 
responsibility of the foreman for the 
personnel under him; job analysis and 
production; the foreman as a business 
man; and the relation of foremanship 
to the economic and social order. 

R. H. 


Foremen and Employment. By 
Walter L. Lowry. Textile 
World. June 3, 1922, pp. 111. 

“Foremen should be trained to 
watch each operation under their care, 
as well as each kind of product being 
made.” 

This article emphasizes certain 
qualities that a foreman should have 
which affect his relations with the 
men under him. C. RD: 


“Commerce and Administration” 
is a magazine published by the under- 
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graduates of the School of Commerce 
and Administration of the University 
of Chicago. No. 3, Vol. II, published 
in February, 1922, is a “personnel” 
issue. It contains the following arti- 
cles: 

“The Proper Co-ordination of La- 
bor and Capital,” by Henry S. Den- 
nison. 

“The Business Cycle and Personnel 
Problems,” by Paul H. Douglas. 

“Personnel Problems of Swift and 
Company,” by John Calder. 

“Personnel Work in the Retail 
Field,” by Philip J. Reilly. 

W. J. D. 


‘ 

Compulsory Publication of Labor 
Turnover. By Edward Thomas, 
Management Engineering, Au- 
gust, 1922, pp. 103-104. 

Because of ignorance of labor turn- 
over and its consequence in the minds 
of business men and manufacturers, as 
well as of the public in general, there 
is great need for publicity concerning 
labor turnover—its volume, cost, etc. 
It is suggested that employers of 30 
or more persons be required to file a 
report containing the necessary data 
bearing on labor turnover with the 
Industrial Commission, verified by 
affidavit and published in a newspaper 
of general circulation in the county 
where the employer’s business is lo- 
cated. R. H. 


The Psychology of Employment. 
By C. O. Weber, Prof. of Ap- 
plied Psychology, University of 
Nebraska. Administration, June, 
1922, pp. 672-676. 

This article deals with the signifi- 
cance of “psycho-industrial” testing 
to the problems of employment. The 
writer first discredits as complete in 
themselves, such methods of employ- 
ment as the “trail and error” method, 
the personal interview methods, the 
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character analysis methods—physi- 
ognomy, phrenology, etc.—second, he 
advocates the use of carefully selected 
used as “supplements to other valu- 
able tests.” 


The Future of Labor Statistics. By 
Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics. 
pp. 1-9. 

This article is an address delivered 
before the Eighth Annual Convention 
of the Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials. W. J. D. 


The Economy of Human Effort in 
Industry. By Eric Farmer. 
The Journal of the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, 
January, 1922, pp. 18-22. 

The true measure of the success of 
a new method of performing an in- 
dustrial operation cannot be taken if 
the workers have been induced, at the 
same time, to put forth an unwanted 
effort in its trial. If the method is 
the only factor, however, which is 
changed, the output resulting may be 
safely used. 

The writer describes the principles 
which underlie the selection of new 
methods: 

1. Shorter series of movements to 
be preferred to larger series of move- 
ments. 

2. Deliberate routine discrimina- 
tions very difficult—better to substi- 
tute, where possible, repetitive rhyth- 
mic processes. 

3. When work is so fatiguing that 
it interrupts the customary rhythm 
with which the work is performed 
the worker may sometimes put forth 
greater mental effort and even greater 
physical effort and still produce a 
smaller result. 

Mr. Farmer claims that certain of 
the problems of industrial fatigue 
cannot be solved simply by either 
laboratory investigations or by fac- 
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tory investigations but depend for 
their solution upon a combination of 
the two. m < 


“Psychology in Business,” “The 
Rating Scale and Industrial Effi- 
ciency.” By Morris S. Viteles, 
Ph.D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Le Fax. August, 1922, 
pp. 25-29. 

This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Dr. Viteles on the applica- 
tion of psychological methods to the 
solution of business problems. This 
particular article discusses the Rating 
Scale and Industrial Efficiency, ex- 
plains the purpose of a Rating Scale, 
the different types, how to use them 
and gives two illustrations one rating 
motormen and the other salespeople. 
It is a practical article on a much- 
discussed subject. L. & &. 


The Vocational and Educational 


Guidance Program of the Jun- 


ior High School. By Dana Z. 
Eckert, Vocational Counselor, 
Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Industrial- 
Arts Magazine, August, 1922, 
pp. 291-294. 

An article giving in detail the voca- 
tional guidance plan of the Latimer 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The program of this school includes: 
(1) Classification of Pupils; (2) Or- 
ganization of Try-out Courses—in 
general, shop work; (3) Vocational 
Information Classes; (4) Report 
Teachers’ Conferences; (5) Visita- 
tion of Schools by Counselor to Help 
Students Regarding Choice of 
Courses; (6) Vocational Counselor 
Conferences. J. M. 


The Intelligence of Policemen. By 
L. Thurstone. Personnel Re- 
search, June, 1922, pp. 64-74. 

This paper is the result of a study 


of the Detroit police force done in 
cooperation with the Detroit Bureay 
of Governmental Research. Police 
lieutenants are found to have on the 
average less intelligence and less 
schooling than the patrolmen they 
command. The brighter and better 
educated patrolmen transfer to rela- 
tively more attractive occupations 
rather than wait for promotion. This 
has a bearing on the problem of recog- 
nition of special men in promotion. 


W. J. D. 


Mental Disadvantages of Factory 
Life. By Dr. Macfie Campbell. 
Industrial Welfare. October, 
1921. pp. 411-414. 

Factory life produces a feeling of 
limited activity from which refuge is 
often sought in stimulants such as 
alcohol or in the excitement of fanati- 
cal social movements. The mental 
health of the industrial worker de- 
pends on the interplay of the indi- 
vidual personality, the specific condi- 
tions of the industrial task, the eco- 
nomic factor and the domestic and 
general social environment. Each one 
of these must be considered in secur- 
ing the health and happiness of the 
man, and where he fails to receive 
satisfaction in one (such as a par- 
ticularly monotonous job) special op- 
portunities must be given in another 
(such as games or special recrea- 
tion). 


An Investigation Into the Packing 
of Chocolates. By E. Farmer 
and A. B. B. Eyre. The Journal 
of the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, January, 
1922, pp. 12-14. 

The investigators secured data as 
to the hourly output of the workers 
and from this deduced the fact that 
mental fatigue was largely respon- 
sible for the great decrease in pro- 
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duction during the afternoon. They 
then attempted to rearrange the 
working conditions in such a way as 
to relieve the packers, as much as 
possible, of the need for selecting. 
Each chocolate to be packed, by 
arranging the different kinds in an 
orderly manner on the work bench 
which made it possible for the pack- 
ers to depend upon rhythm of move- 
ment rather than upon a series of 
voluntary decisions. The increased 
productions under this method was 
found to average more than thirty- 
four per cent. HH, ©. 


The Contribution of Correspond- 
ence-Instruction Methods to 
Industrial Education. By 
William T. Bawden, Industrial 
Education Circular No. 9, Janu- 
ary, 1922, Bureau of Education, 
pp. 1-11. 

This is the report of a conference 
of specialists in industrial education, 
called by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Wednesday, 
February 23, 1921. 

A more careful study of the ques- 
tion of correspondence instruction 
methods should be given. I believe 
that correspondence instruction 
reaches many not otherwise reached 
and that out of this group a consider- 
able number will profit decidedly. 
Methods of handling enrollments, se- 
lecting courses, etc., in industry have 
not, in my judgment, been worked out 
satisfactorily by most of the corre- 
spondence training institutions. 

Rosert H. SPAnR. 


An Investigation Into the Tin Box 
Industry. By E. Farmer and 


R. St. C. Brooke. The Journal 
of the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, January, 
1922, pp. 9-11. 

This article gives a brief account 


of an investigation into the work 
done in a tin box factory showing 
the increase in production obtained 
when certain recommendations of the 
investigators were carried out. These 
recommendations concerned them- 
selves with the elimination of waste, 
whether in motion, effort or time. 
Emphasis is placed upon the apprecia- 
tion which the workers showed of the 
changes which greatly lessened the 
strain of the work and the resulting 
fatigue while, at the same time, they 
increased the output. a & 


A Criticism of Bureaucratic Propa- 
ganda for State Insurance. By 
P. T. Sherman, pp. 1-32. 

An attack upon a paper entitled 
“Comparison of Compensation Insur- 
ance Systems as to Cost Service and 
Security” by Carl Hookstadt of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

W. J. D. 


“Selling” a Concern to Employees 
by a Pension System. By C. J. 
Whipple, General Manager of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co. Printers’ Ink, June 8, 1922, 
pp. 99. 

Every employee of Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co. between the ages 
of eighteen and forty is obliged to 
“come in” on a pension arrangement. 
If he will not do so, he cannot work 
there. 

The rest of the article gives full 
details of the pension system in force 
in this company. C. R. D. 


Training for Foreign Service. By 
Glen Levin Swiggett. Bulletin, 
1921, No. 27, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Inter- 
ior. pp. 1-154. 

This bulletin is a compendium of 
articles contributed by specialists on 
various phases of foreign-service 
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training and was prepared under the 
auspices of the Committee of Fifteen 
on Educational Preparation for For- 
eign Service. W. J. D. 


Another Plan For the Division of 
Profits. Law and Order. Aug- 
ust, 1922, p. 235. 

The plan used by Hibbard, Spencer, 

Bartlett & Co. of Chicago. 

W. J. D. 


Employees’ Savings Fund of the 
American Trust Co. Law and 
Order. July, 1922, pp. 201-3. 

Pronounced a success. The plan 
which is described in detail is em- 
bodied in an agreement between the 
bank and its employees. It combines 
profit sharing with regular savings. 


Selective Profit Sharing and Stock 
Subscription Plan of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. Law and 
Order. August, 1922, pp. 234-5. 

A detailed outline of the plan. 
W. J. D. 


Report of Mayor’s Unemployment 
Committee. San Francisco, 
Cal., pp. 1-16. 

An outline of the work done by the 
committee and of its plans for the 
future—especially a recommendation 
to have itself continued. Copy is 
available from Chas. B. Rucker, sec- 
retary. W. J. D. 


The Unemployment Problem As 
Handled By The Dennison 
Manufacturing Co. Law and 
Order. August, 1922, p. 236. 

A complete outline of the plan. 
W. J. D. 


Training for Thirty Years Ahead. 


By Herman Schneider, Dean 
College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, University of Cincinnati. 
Forbes. May 27, 1922. pp. 171, 
172, 184. 

This article describes the coopera- 


tive plan of education followed by 
the College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, University of Cincinnati. Spe. 
cial emphasis is placed upon the neces- 
sity of analyzing both production and 
students in order that an intelligent 
course may be followed with regard 
to selection of studies, work and men 
for work. 

Dean Schneider stresses the im- 
portance of anticipating economic 
trend so far as is possible so that 
students in the Engineering School 
and in the Commercial School may not 
waste valuable time preparing them- 
selves in lines which are becoming in- 
active either through new discoveries 
and developments or through business 
depression. He cites as an example 
of this idea of trying to train men 
for their next thirty years of work 
the following: “While things were 
still running at full speed, we an- 
alyzed to learn what was going to 
happen. Long before the depression 
came, our plans were made. Many of 
our students at the time were putting 
in one-half their time working in ma- 
chine-tool plants. It was not difficult 
to see that in a depression there 
would be less demand for machinery 
and machine products, and, conse- 
quently, the plants would have to cut 
down their forces. That is why, as 
the depression approached, we gradu- 
ally moved our cooperative students 
into other lines of work.” As an- 
other example, he cites the one of 
teaching engineering students how to 
build wooden bridges when the erec- 
tion of wooden bridges was going out 
and steel bridges were coming in. 

In analyzing production, Dean 
Schneider takes into account the fol- 
lowing seven limiting factors: 

1. Demand. 

2. Fluid capital or credit. 


3. Transportation. 
4. Labor. 
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5. Raw material. 
6. Equipment. 
7. Power, including coal supply. 

In analyzing men to determine their 
fitness for jobs, he takes into con- 
sideration that there are certain board 
types of men and then classifies them 
as follows: 

“] Certain men possess physical 
strength; others do not. 2. Some men 
are gifted entirely with manual dex- 
terity ; some have both.” 

He enumerates fifteen such types. 
Having determined certain things 
about any one student by the above 
method, he attempts to guide this man 
into the line of work which will best 
suit his general characteristics. 


“Have You a Factory Museum?” 
By Roy W. Johnson. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, August, 1922, pp. 
25-26. 

It is sometimes astonishing to learn 
how little is actually known about the 
past history of some important con- 
cerns. Therefore, a factory museum 
or historical room is a rather useful 
adjunct to a growing business. Aside 
from the fact that it enhances the 
prestige of the company with the pub- 
lic and strengthens the morale of the 
organization, it has another very great 
value, which is not mentioned in this 
article; namely, the educational value 
to new employees in helping them to 
form a preper conception of the com- 
pany by furnishing the right back- 
ground. Cc. mF. 
From Combat to Education in In- 

dustry. By W. A. Grieves, 
Asst. Secy. and Supt. of Wel- 
fare, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O. One hundred per 
cent. May, 1922. pp. 76-78. 

This article is an appeal to man- 
agement to plan intelligently for the 
future—to act intelligently now. 


“Where personal touch is more or 
less removed in organizations, the 
works council appears to be a logi- 
cal medium through which to estab- 
lish more direct contact—and more 
direct contact is the need of the hour. 
There never was a better time than 
now for management to save itself 
future trouble. The next few years 
promise to be years of expansion. 
. » . Management cannot afford to 
ignore the rights of co-workers. A 
new organization, an association of 
management whose only purpose 
would be self-education along the line 
of human engineering, should and will 
be formed. Just as the labor or- 
ganizations have and will continue to 
fail in their tactics of fighting 
through unions, so will management 
find out that their organizations will 
have to be changed from combating 
to educating. There never was a 
better time to strengthen the position 
gained by the far-sighted industrial 
leaders of the past few years. This 
is no time for getting even. It is time 
for forgetting past foolishness and 
acquiring larger visions of industrial 
security through the get-together 
works councils or the individual 
touch plan.” 


“Income Building” for the Worker. 
By Edward E. Rice. Manage- 
ment Engineering. April, 1922. 
pp. 202-204. 

During the period of the war, 
many employees practiced thrift from 
patriotic motives. To a considerable 
extent their savings have been eaten 
up during the subsequent depression. 

The author believes that the prac- 
tical remedy lies in “income building” 
as opposed to “saving,” and considers 
it possible for a worker to accumulate 
funds that will yield sufficient income 
to give independence at the time when 
his earning power is reduced or gone. 

As an aid to this, the writer sug- 
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gests that the employer set up a 
“service earnings” fund. The em- 
ployee who has served 10 years in a 
concern in which the average length 
of service is shorter has actually saved 
his employer a sum that can be com- 
puted from available figures on the 
cost of labor turnover. This is in- 
dependent of any increase in the earn- 
ing capacity of the worker, and should 
be set aside each year, but not dis- 
tributed except at the end of a 
selected period. This plan should be 
linked up with some plan of con- 
tinuous saving on the part of the 
employee. 

Such savings may take the form of 
a trust fund left with the company, 
based on a percentage of earnings de- 
ducted plus the employer’s allowance. 
The accounts are open to the employ- 
ee’s knowledge, but the funds should 
be allowed to accumulate. At the end 
of 20 years, say, the amount might 
equal 4 or 6 years’ wages. This plan 
can be joined to other plans, such as 
life insurance, accident insurance, etc. 

This plan is not paternal. The part 
contributed by the employer repre- 
sents a benefit he has received from 


the employee. There is no ill-de. 
termined, menacing pension load ac. 
cumulating on the shoulders of the 
business. Details can be worked out 
readily to fit any concern. “The 
cost is trivial compared with the re. 
sults which may be accomplished.” 


The Mind of the Modern Worker, 
By I. Davis Cohen. Industrial 
Management, August, 1922, p, 
78. 

This article once more calls atten- 
tion to the deadening effect upon the 
mind of the worker at the highly 
automatic and simplified tasks which 
characterize modern industry. Al- 
though discussed from the viewpoint 
of an educator, the remedies which 
Mr. Cohen suggests involves many 
practical phases of management. The 
article is more valuable for the 
thought it will arouse in those who 
read it than for the concrete remedies 
which it suggests. In general, educa- 
tion is the cure which it is claimed can 
make the greatest contribution toward 
directing the mind of the worker into 
fertile and satisfactory channels. 

- < oe 
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N. Y. Times Editorial 

The following editorial from the 

New York Times of August 10th 

demonstrates that the existence of the 

National Personnel Association is hav- 

ing a stabilizing influence on the whole 
personnel movement: 

THE HUMAN FACTOR 

And now the great industrial organ- 

izations have come to Popr’s poetic 

yet very practical conclusion that the 

proper study on the part of industry, 


as well as of mankind generally, is 
man. There have been in successful 
existence for many years two organi- 
zations known as the National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Training and 
the Industrial Relations Association of 
America. These have been taken over 
by a new organization, the National 
Personnel Association, which has 
brought into it representatives of the 
large industries, insurance companies, 
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railroads and publishers on the one 
hand and university faculties on the 
other, and has as its sole avowed ob- 
ject the creation and maintenance, 
through study, research and co-oper- 
ation, of “satisfactory human rela- 
tions” within the field of commerce 
and industry. Pore said that the sci- 
ence of human nature, like all other 
sciences, could be reduced to a few 
clear points. That may be true in 
theory (for, as he said, there are not 
many clear truths in the world), but 
in practice there are about as many 
human natures as there are human be- 
ings. To make their “thousand move- 
ments one purpose gain” needs in our 
greater complexities of life not only 
attention to the large “perceptible 
parts,” but the study, which Porr de- 
cries, of the “finer nerves and vessels.” 

What is needed in this study, as 
ArtHuR Pounp has suggested in his 
“Tron Man,” is neither the “hot 
rhetoric” of the polemical writer nor 
the “cold analysis” of the statistician, 
but the “calm synthesis” of the pa- 
tient, sympathetic student. As we 
proceed toward automatization of in- 
dustry, it becomes commensurately im- 
portant to guard against the denatur- 
ing of the human factor. Mere hands 
and feet and backs cannot be hired, as 
this student of industry reminds us, 
apart from cravings, emotions and be- 
liefs; nor eyes and sensitive fingers 
and special skills apart from nerves 
and prejudices and passions that have 
their “roots in the dawn of life on this 
planet.” 

It is just the “finer nerves and ves- 
sels” that need attention and consid- 
eration, those through which the in- 
dividual seeks self-expression, which 
the monotony of the machine dulls by 
fatigue, or breaks by labor-strain, or 
destroys by atrophy. For the very 
spirit that “composes man” in his in- 
dividual aspiration and struggle the 
machine he has builded may destroy 


instead of making free. It is therefore 
promising that these organizations 
have united in a national personnel 
association to study the human element 
in industry and bring home to so- 
called soulless corporations the con- 
siderations which (to use Lord Bacon’s 
expression as did Popr) “come home 
to men’s business and bosoms.” 


Forman Training Committee 


The committee on Foreman Train- 
ing has been reorganized as follows: 

Chairman Harry H. Tukey, Di- 
rector of Foreman Conferences, New 
York Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion; Charles R. Allen, Director of 
Industrial Service, Dunwoodie In- 
dustrial Institute; Professor Wm. C. 
Ash, University of Pennsylvania; 
E. R. Cole, Superintendent, Acheson 
Graphite Co.; Frank A. Cushman, 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion; Horace G. Hill, Jr., Manager of 
Industrial Relations, Atlantic Refining 
Co.; Henry C. Link, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, U. S. Rubber Co.; 


Dr. D. J. MacDonald, Professor, Ohio 


State University; B. M. Nussbaum, 
Vice President, Business Training 
Corporation; W. D. Stearns, Works 
Manager’s Department, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co.; R. J. 
Young, Superintendent of Safety, IIli- 
nois Steel Company. 


It Pays to Consolidate 
A study of the finances of the 


former Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion of America and the National As- 
sociation of Corporation Training re- 
veals the fact that the total income of 
the two organizations for the year 
1921 amounted to $30,203.31. The 
total disbursements of the two or- 
ganizations amounted to $34,190.42. 
The total expenditures of the two or- 
ganizations amounted to $36,761.42. 
The income and disbursements cover 
periods in excess of one year, but the 
expenditures are for a period of ap- 
proximately one year. 

The combined organization will 
spend during the calendar year 1922 
(including expenditures of the Na- 
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tional Association of Corporation 
Training from January lst to May 
31st) $23,041.88, for purposes which 
correspond to the functions of the 
previous year. This does not include 
an allowance for a membership cam- 
paign, nor for expenditures on previ- 
ous accounts of both of the former 
organizations—unusual expenditures 
which amount for the calendar year to 
$10,632.97. 

This difference in the expenditures 
is due in part to the elimination of 
salaries of persons performing similar 
functions in the two organizations, as 
well as the elimination of many other 
expenses which were duplicated by the 
existence of two organizations. It is 
also due to the reduction in printing 
accounts, owing partly to the elimina- 
tion of the Convention Proceedings 
and the magazine of one of the two 
organizations, but more particularly 
to a change in the methods of pur- 
chasing printing, including carefully 


prepared specifications, adequate com- 
petition and a careful audit of printing 


bills. 


New Company Members Elected 
Since June 1, 1922 
Sidney Blumenthal & Company 
City Bank Club 
Consolidated Textile Corporation 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
Deere & Company 
General Motors Corporation 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Hills Brothers Company 
Hood Rubber Company 
International Harvester Company 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
Kelly Springfield Tire Company 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company 

Retail Credit Company 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Tennessee Copper Company 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
White Motor Company 





PENSIONS 


For Industrial and Commercial Employees 
LIMITED EDITION 


A special report prepared from information provided by a 
number of America’s most progressive companies. The report 
has the special merit of brevity. Its final preparation has had 
the benefit of the advice and criticism of a number of leading 
personnel executives. 


Two copies free to company members 
Price to non-members . . . $2.00 *oorace 
Price to individual members 1.60 224... 


Send orders to 
National Personnel Association, 20 Vesey St., New York City 




















